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EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL. 



Since the last report of the Council the deaths of ten mem- 
bers have been noted : three Resident Fellows, — Charles Eliot 
Norton, John H. Wright, Frederick I. Knight ; four Associate 
Fellows, — James D. Hague, Wolcott Gibbs, W. K. Brooks, D. 
C. Gilnian ; four Foreign Honorary Members, — Sir John Evans, 
E. de Amicis, Gaston Boissier, Julius Thomsen. 

DR. GTJSTAVTJS HAY. 

Dr. Gustavtjs Hay was born in Boston on the eleventh of March, 
1830. After going through the Boston Latin School he entered Har- 
vard College at fifteen, and on completing successfully his four years' 
course he took the unprecedented step of petitioning the Faculty to be 
allowed to remain for a second Senior year, and thus received his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts with the class of 1850. He then entered the 
recently founded Lawrence Scientific School, where the most advanced 
educational theories were being put to the test, and took the degree 
of Bachelor of Science with honors in 1853. 

By this time he had formed the "Harvard habit"; he was young, 
scholarly, and with no special professional bent. Neither theology 
nor law attracted him. There was only one other department of the 
University untested, so he entered the Harvard Medical School in 
1854, and took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1857. Then 
accident turned his attention toward ophthalmology, and he went 
abroad to study that subject in Vienna, and on his return he began his 
long and successful practice as an oculist. 

He was married in 1863 to Maria Crehore, who died a dozen years 
later, and in 1881 to Miriam Parsons, who survives him. 

In 1861 he was appointed Surgeon at the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, and held that position till 1873, and thereafter that of 
Consulting Surgeon till 1900. 

He was a member of the American Academy and the American 
Mathematical Society; a member, and from 1873 to 1878 vice- 
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president, of the American Ophthalmological Society, and one of the 
founders of the New England Ophthalmological Society. 

After nearly fifty years of active and successful practice as an oculist 
at his office in Charles Street, and later in Marlboro Street, he retired 
in 1904, and died at his home in Jamaica Plain on the twenty-sixth 
of April, 1908, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 

Of the teachers under whom he studied during his residence in 
Cambridge as a Harvard undergraduate and as a member of the 
Lawrence Scientific School the one who made by far the deepest im- 
pression on his mind and character was Professor Benjamin Peirce, 
for whom and for whose favorite science his feeling was ever akin to 
reverence. Indeed to the end of his life, in spite of his mastery of his 
profession and his success in its practice, the love of mathematics 
held first place in his heart; and with him, as with many of the 
pupils of Benjamin Peirce, it was a romantic love, something that 
partook almost of the nature of religion. To it he always turned in 
his leisure moments as a solace and a joy. 

His mathematical library, which was as well selected and almost as 
large as his medical library, was nearly as much used. 

He was especially interested in the modern investigations into the 
foundations of geometry, and his one contribution to the Proceedings 
of the Academy, "On a Postulate respecting a Certain Form of De- 
viation from the Straight Line in a Plane," was on that subject. 

Naturally his published contributions to science are mainly in the 
line of his profession : cases reported in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, contributions to the Archives of Ophthalmology, and 
numerous papers in theTransactions of the American Ophthalmological 
Society. 

Of these papers a very considerable proportion are really mathe- 
matical investigations into optical problems, and one of the most im- 
portant of them, "On the Position of the Eyeball during the Listing 
Rotation,' ' — which showed that apparently contradictory results, 
reached and published by Helmholtz and Donders, which had caused 
much confusion and controversy among oculists, were really consistent, 
— might have been written by Poinst. 

Dr. Hay was one of the most kindly and helpful, as well as most 
modest, of men. A fellow oculist says of him : "I need hardly write 
to you of Dr. Hay's many sterling qualities or of the esteem and affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by his colleagues, especially by those 
who came into close contact with him; and yet I would say a word. 
He was always ready to give liberally of his time and thought to aid 
the younger members of the profession who sought his advice. Person- 
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ally I feel a great debt of gratitude for his aid and encouragement when 
I began the study of ophthalmology, and he was ever an interesting 
and interested and stimulating friend. He was one of the most 
valued members of the American Ophthalmological Society, was 
vice-president from 1873 to 1878, and would have been president had 
not his extreme modesty led him to decline the office; yet in spite of 
his retiring disposition he more than once took a stand in opposition 
to a popular judgment when he believed it to be an unjust one." 



DR. CHARLES FOLLEN FOLSOM. 

When the news of the death of Dr. Charles Follen Folsom was tele- 
graphed from New York to Boston, on August 20, 1907, a large circle 
of persons — social acquaintances, patients, and professional colleagues 
— felt that they had lost the support of a faithful adviser, the compan- 
ionship of a dear friend. 

It is a fortunate asset of the physician's life that he enters into inti- 
mate personal relationships with many of the individuals who turn to 
him for advice, and has an unusual chance to cultivate his powers of 
sympathy. But there have been few physicians of this neighborhood 
and generation in whom these fires of personal sympathy have burned 
so warmly as they did in Dr. Folsom, or who have been able to in- 
spire with reciprocal emotions so many of their patients and their 
friends. The growth of these attachments was genuine and unforced, 
for they were based on well-grounded affection and respect. 

Dr. Folsom had settled in Boston, with a record of two years' faith- 
ful service for the freedmen, but without influential connections and 
with no instinct for advertisement of himself. He showed, however, 
marked ability as a practitioner, marked willingness to labor for re- 
sults worth having, a high standard of thoroughness and obligation, and 
the highest possible standard of friendship, and it was not long before 
these qualities made him a real figure among real men and women in 
our community. Some extracts from a letter to his intimate friend, 
Rev. William C. Gannett, written about 1881, will recall some of his 
characteristic traits. He says: ". . . I do not agree with you as to 
not making friends, even if it does hurt to tear up the roots. Go as 
deep, say I, into as many human hearts as you can. Never lose a single 
chance for knowing one person, even, well. In fact, it is the only thing 
in the world that pays. You do other things because you must, or it is 
your duty to do so, but that does not pay. You do not get back any- 
thing, and the volcano inside of one only rumbles and growls to itself 



